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with  thi^  circumstantial  evidence  in  f  aydr  of  the  latter.  However, 
in  makirijg;  your  choice,  rememben/Uiat  McAdam,  the  engineer, 
probably  did,  more  to  benefit  hi^aellow  man  than  nine  out  of  ten 
of  the  Earls  of  Dundonald. 


Your  Great-Grand^ther  Spencer  Cochrane  Mitchell. 

Spencer  Cochran^Mitchell  was  born  in  Ayr,  Scotland^  in 
1775,  and  died  in  A^^ington,  D.  C,  in  1848.  He  studied  Inedi- 
cine  and  served  ^<5r  some  time  as  surgeon  in  the  British  Navy, 
then  resigned,  je^me  to  tKe  United  States,  and  located  in  Mary- 
land, practically  in  the  out'^irts  of  Washington,  K  C,  where  he 
owned  a  farm,  and  practiced'^^tiis  profession.  Ldter  on  he  moved 
into  Washington  City.  / 

Hq^  was  a  tall  man  with  a  kind  befievolent  expression  of 
countenance,  a  member  of  the  Metho^Hst  Church  and  a  devout 
Christian.  He  was  a  great  friend  tQ)the  poor,  and  intolerant  only 
j^  the  show  and  arrogance  of  w^^dth.  .  Dr.  Mitchell  took  his  re- 
ligion seriously,  and  tried  to  liy6  up  to  tKe  spirit  of  the  Christian 
faith  he  professed.  This  ujausual  attemjit  met  with  the  disap^ 
proval  of  many  of  his  friends,  who,  while  professing  the  same 
faith,  took  a  different  view  of  the  policy  of  being  governed  by  it 
in  their  worldly  acts.  For  example  he  was  shown  in  1820  an  ad- 
vertisement in  the  .papers  making  inquiry  from  Scotland  concern- 
ing his  whereabplits,  and  announcing  that  money  wais  to  be  left 
him.  But  he  Refused  to  reply  and  forbade  his  children  to  make 
inquiry,  beli^gVing  that  a  large  sum  of  money  thus  obtained  would 
corrupt  hi^  family. 

Dr^-- Mitchell  was  twice  married.     By  his  first  wife,  Mary 

Warj^,  he  had  one  son,  and  by  his  second  wife,  Lucy  Peach,  eight 

chiiciren,  one  of  whom  was  your  grandmother  Lucy  Anna  Mitchell. 

JF\)r  further  details  see  the  Mitchell  family-tree  hereto  appended. 

Your  Grandfather  J.  Ross  Browne. 

John  Ross  Browne,  the  third  child  of  Thomas  Egerton 
Browne  of  Dublin,  was  bom  on  February  the  11th,  1821,  at 
Beggers  Bush,  Ireland,  and  came  with  his  parents  to  the  United 
States  in  1832  or  '33. 

He  began  to  make  his  own  way  in  Louisville,  Kentucky,  as  a 
lad  of  thirteen  years.  Being  without  means  to  attend  school,  he 
had  to  rely  for  his  education  upon  his  own  efforts  and  the  train- 
ing derived  from  his  accomplished  parents.    He  is  said  to  have 
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been  an  apt  scholar,  with  a  ready  facility  for  grasping  new  sub- 
jects, and  a  natural  tendency  toward  versatility.  He  devoted 
much  time  to  reading  and  to  sketching  with  pencil  and  brush.  His 
first  job  was  as  errand-boy  for  a  tailor,  but  he  soon  obtained  more 
suitable  employment  in  various  clerical  capacities.  Later  on, 
when  he  was  able  to  pay  for  it,  he  attended  a  medical  school. 
Though  untrained  in  music  he  possessed  some  talent  in  that  line, 
and  played  by  ear,  with  more  or  less  facility,  on  various  musical 
instruments,  notably  on  the  flute. 

His  career  of  adventure  began  in  1839  at  the  age  of  eigh- 
teen years,  when  he  made  a  tour  on  foot  through  the  western 
states,  and  engaged  as  common  hand  on  a  flat-boat  plying  along 
the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  rivers  between  Louisville  and  New  Or- 
leans. 

He  devoted  much  of  his  leisure  time  to  the  acquirement  of 
skill  in  shorthand  writing,  and  was  for  a  while  police  reporter  to 
the  Louisville  "Advertiser." 

In  1840,  at  the  age  of  nineteen  years,  he  joined  his  father  in 
Washington,  D.  C,  as  assistant  stenographer,  and  soon  became  re- 
porter in  the  Senate. 

He  was  a  tall  slender  youth,  with  a  fine  intellectual  head.  His 
height  was  about  five  feet,  eleven  inches,  and  weight  not  over  145 
pounds.  While  not  a  strong  man,  he  was  an  excellent  walker  and 
swimmer  with  good  powers  of  endurance.  He  was  remarkably 
energetic,  and  inclined  to  be  nervous  and  restless. 

The  life  in  Washington  did  not  satisfy  him — it  was  too  tame 
and  confining.  With  a  few  dollars  in  his  pocket  he  started  out 
to  see  the  world,  passing  through  Philadelphia  and  New  York, 
and  landing  finally  in  New  Bedford,  Massachusetts,  with  no 
means  left.  Here,  in  July,  1842,  he  shipped  as  common  sailor  be- 
fore the  mast  on  a  whaler  bound  for  the  Indian  ocean.  This 
proved  to  be  a  very  strenuous  undertaking  for  a  youth  of  refine- 
ment and  education.  His  adventures  on  this  voyage  are  given 
in  a  book  he  subsequently  wrote — see  "Etchings  of  a  Whaling 
Cruise,"  published  by  Harper  &  Brothers  in  1846.  In  this  book 
he  describes  in  detail,  with  many  illustrations,  the  methods  of 
whaling  and  the  character  and  hard  life  of  the  crew.  After  eight 
months  of  this  life,  being  surfeited  with  the  brutality  of  both 
captain  and  crew,  he  sought  an  opportunity  to  cancel  his  con- 
tract, and  finally  at  Zanzibar,  off  the  East  Coast  of  Africa,  with 
the  aid  of  the  American  Consul  he  persuaded  the    captain    to 
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accept  as  substitute  a  half-breed  sailor  better  adapted  to  brutal 
association.  To  clinch  the  bargain  he  was  obliged  to  hand  over 
his  entire  outfit. 

Thus  left  stranded  in  Zanzibar,  with  little  more  than  the 
suit  of  clothes  on  his  back  and  his  flute,  he  at  once  set  about  to 
make  use  of  his  accomplishments  in  becoming  acquainted  with  the 
people.  He  managed  by  sketching  and  writing  to  earn  a  living  and 
purchase  a  new  outfit.  After  a  few  months,  in  August,  1843,  he 
shipped  with  another  American  whaler  homeward  bound,  and  ar- 
rived in  Boston  in  November  of  the  same  year.  The  latter  voyage 
was  an  exceedingly  pleasant  one.  The  captain  was  a  good  fellow 
much  devoted  to  his  wife  in  Boston,  and  your  grandfather  wrote 
for  him  many  descriptive  letters  to  the  wife,  containing  the  most 
ardent  messages  of  love.  He  was  excused  from  the  rough  work, 
was  ordered  to  mess  with  the  mate,  and  in  fact  was  treated  more 
as  a  guest  and  companion  than  as  an  employee. 

Returning  to  Washington  without  means,  he  again  became 
reporter  in  the  Senate.  Owing  to  his  literary,  artistic  and  musi- 
cal tastes,  and  especially  to  his  adventurous  spirit,  he  became 
something  of  a  social  favorite.  In  the  latter  part  of  1844  he 
married  Miss  Lucy  Anna  Mitchell,  the  daughter  of  Dr.  Spencer 
Cochrane  Mitchell,  a  practicing  physician  in  Washington.  The 
Mitchell  family  tree,  as  far  as  known  to  me,  is  given  elsewhere. 

A  life-sized  portrait  of  your  grandfather,  painted  about  that   -^ 
time  is  now  in  possession  of  your  Aunt  Lucy. 

In  1845  he  became  the  private  secretarjr  of  Robert  J.  Walker, 
former  Senator  from  Mississippi  and  then  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury under  President  Polk.  In  that  year  there  was  born  my 
brother,  Spencer  Cochrane,  and  in  1847  n^y  sister,  Lucy  Mayotta, 
named  after  her  mother  and  a  small  island  off  the  northwest 
coast  of  Madagascar.  At  that  time  the  family  residence,  called 
Egerton,  was  on  the  outskirts  of  Washington  City. 

In  December,  1848,  your  grandfather,  suffering  from  the  con- 
fining work  in  the  Treasury  Department,  and  stirred  up  by  the 
California  excitement,  prevailed  upon  Mr.  Walker  to  procure  for 
him  an  appointment  to  report  upon  the  condition  of  affairs  in  the 
Revenue  Service  of  the  Pacific  Coast.  Accordingly  on  the  22nd 
of  January,  1849,  he  sailed  from  New  York  on  the  ship  ^'Pacific" 
of  five  hundred  tons  burden,  under  the  command  of  Captain  Tib- 
bits,  bound  for  San  Francisco  by  way  of  Cape  Horn.  This  cap- 
tain proved  to  be  tyrannical  and  brutal  in  his  treatment  of  crew 
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and  passengers.  Landing  in  Rio  de  Janeiro,  in  the  month  of 
March,  the  passengers,  with  your  grandfather  as  spokesman, 
petitioned  the  American  Consul  to  depose  Tibbits  and  appoint  an- 
other captain  in  his  place.  This  was  finally  effected.  Your 
grandfather  was  offered  the  berth,  but  wisely  declined.  After 
three  weeks*  delay  they  sailed  under  Captain  Brooks.  There  was  a 
rough  passage  around  the  Horn,  and  about  the  middle  of  May 
they  sighted  the  Island  of  Juan  Fernandez,  off  the  coast  of  Chili. 
Here  one  of  the  quarter-boats  was  launched,  and  eleven  of  the 
passengers,  including  your  grandfather,  undertook  to  row  ashore, 
over  seventy-five  miles.  They  came  near  meeting  with  disas- 
ter, but  finally  made  a  landing  and  remained  on  the  island  sev- 
eral days.  Their  adventures,  with  much  coloring,  of  course,  were 
later  described  by  your  grandfather  under  the  title  of  "Crusoe's 
Island,"  pubHshed  by  Harper  &  Brothers.  Further  details  of  this 
voyage  were  given  in  a  letter  which  I  have  in  hand,  written  by 
J.  Ross  Browne  to  his  brother  Thomas,  July  29th,  1849. 

August  5th,  1849,  was  the  date  of  your  grandfather's  landing 
in  San  Francisco.  Here  he  was  informed  by  official  letter  that 
owing  to  some  change  in  the  policy  of  the  administration  in  Wash- 
ington, his  services  in  the  Revenue  Department  were  no  longer 
required.  He  was  commissioned,  however,  to  establish  several 
postoffices  on  the  inland  route  from  San  Francisco  to  San  Luis 
Obispo.  He  accordingly  made  the  trip  on  horseback,  and  his 
supposed  adventures  were  later  described  under  the  title,  "A  Dan- 
gerous Journey,"  and  published  by  Harper  &  Brothers. 

In  September,  1849,  a  convention  met  at  Monterey  for  the 
purpose  of  framing  a  constitution  for  the  proposed  State  of  Cali- 
fornia. Experienced  shorthand  reporters  were  scarce  in  those 
days  and  I  understand  your  grandfather  was  the  only  man  avail- 
able for  the  work.  He  was  accordingly  appointed  as  secretary  on 
his  own  terms,  reported  the  proceedings  and  subsequently  pub- 
lished them  in  book  form  under  the  title  of  "Report  of  the  De- 
bate in  the  Convention  of  California."  He  received  for  this  work 
a  fee  of  $10,000. 

With  his  love  of  travel,  this  money  burned  in  his  pocket.  He 
returned  to  Washington  by  way  of  Panama,  and  soon  after  em- 
barked with  his  family  on  a  voyage  to  Europe.  Meanwhile  I  was 
born  in  Washington  in  July,  1849.  It  was  early  in  1851,  I  believe, 
that  we  all  sailed  for  Italy.  We  located  and  spent  a  year  or  more 
in  Florence,  while   your  grandfather   was  engaged    in  traveling 
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as  correspondent  for  the  "National  Intelligencer."  He  visited 
Turkey,  Greece,  and  the  "Holy  Land,"  and  later  published  "Yusef, 
a  Crusade  in  the  East."  Among  his  special  friends  in  Florence 
was  Hiram  Powers,  the  American  sculptor.  My  sister  Nina  Flor- 
ence was  born  in  Florence  in  1851. 

Upon  our  return  to  Washington  in  1852  your  grandfather 
claimed  to  have  traveled  one  hundred  thousand  miles  by  land 
and  sea  on  the  scanty  earnings  of  his  head  and  hands — an  easy 
matter,  according  to  his  view,  if  one  is  only  in  earnest  and  per- 
severes. For  a  year  or  so  thereafter  he  was  engaged  in  exam- 
ining into  the  revenue  affairs  of  various  western  states. 

In  1855  he  was  appointed  as  confidential  agent  of  the  Gov- 
ernment to  report  upon  the  Custom  House  affairs  of  the  Pacific 
Coast,  and  later  on  the  Indian  affairs.  Accordingly  we  came  to 
California  by  way  of  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  and  located  in 
Oakland,  which  we  have  ever  since  called  home.  This  was  in  the 
summer  of  1855. 

Your  grandfather  was  continuously  engaged  in  the  Govern- 
ment service  for  four  years  or  more.  In  his  official  capacity  as 
inspector  of  custom-houses  and  Indian  agencies  he  traveled  over 
much  of  this  state,  Oregon  and  Washington  Territory.  Some  of 
his  observations  were  published  by  Harper  &  Brothers  under  the 
titles  of  "My  Official  Experiences,"  "The  Port  Townsend  Con- 
troversy," "The  Indians  of  California,"  etc. 

He  was  very  fond  of  hunting  game  of  various  kinds,  and  the 
vicinity  of  Oakland  was  a  good  field  in  those  days.  In  the  winter 
season  it  was  an  easy  matter  for  him  to  drive  out  in  the  morning 
a  few  miles  from  home  and  bring  in  before  night  a  wagon-load  of 
geese  and  ducks. 

Under  the  title  of  "The  Coast  Rangers  of  California,"  there 
was  published  in  HJarpers  Magazine  for  June,  1861,  an  illustrated 
article  by  your  grandfather,  describing  a  merry  camping  party 
composed  of  prominent  men  of  Oakland  and  San  Francisco.  Al- 
though the  correct  names  were  not  given,  the  caricatures  were 
so  well  drawn  that  the  subjects  were  readily  recognized,  and  the 
article  was  the  source  of  much  amusement — in  one  case  of  seri- 
ous resentment. 

I  remember  hearing  your  grandfather  tell  the  story  of  one 
of  his  official  inspections  of  an  Indian  agency  in  Northern  Cali- 
fornia. Acting  as  confidential  agent  of  the  government,  he  pro- 
ceeded incognito  to  the  small  town  where  the  headquarters  of 
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the  agency  was  situated.  Upon  his  arrival  he  was  greeted  by  sev- 
eral citizens  who  desired  to  know  if  he  could  perform  on  the  fid- 
dle. They  were  to  have  a  fandango  in  the  bam  that  night. 
Their  only  musician  was  out  of  town,  but  his  violin  was  avail- 
able. Arrangements  were  made  and  a  seat  rigged  up  among  the 
rafters  where  your  grandfather  sat  and  played  dance-music  all 
night  long.  On  the  following  morning  he  surprised  the  clerks  of 
the  agency  by  presenting  his  credentials,  and  succeeded  in  un- 
earthing some  serious  frauds  committed  by  the  agent  in  the  use 
of  government  supplies. 

A  friend  of  mine,  now  an  old  gentleman  eighty-four  years  of 
age,  recently  confided  to  me  the  fact  that  he  was  once  greatly 
indebted  to  my  father.  It  appears  that  he  had  learned  of  an  in- 
teresting discovery  which  your  grandf!ather  had  made  in  con- 
nection with  the  Indian  agency  just  mentioned.  The  band  of 
cattle  privately  owned  by  the  agent  was  increasing  with  aston- 
ishing rapidity,  each  cow  having  two  calves  per  year,  while  the 
government  band  on  the  reservation  was  slowly  diminishing  in 
numbers.  This  agent  was  a  man  of  power  in  Northern  California, 
and  put  forward  a  candidate  of  his  own  choosing  for  the  State 
Legislature.  My  friend  was  a  younger  and  less  influential  candi- 
date for  the  same  office.  He  used  this  story  of  the  fecundity  of 
the  agent's  cows  as  a  campaign  argument  on  the  stump,  and  rode 
into  office  on  the  strength  of  it. 

Later,  in  1859,  your  grandfather  determined  to  take  his 
family  to  Europe  once  more.  He  sent  them  on  to  Washington  to 
visit  relatives  while  he  settled  his  affairs  in  San  Francisco. 
Meanwhile  in  the  winter  of  '59  and  '60  he  visited  the  newly  dis- 
covered Comstock  Lode  of  Nevada  and  subsequently  described 
his  experiences  in  Harpers  Magazine  under  the  title,  **A  Peep  at 
Washoe." 

In  May,  1860,  he  joined  us  in  Washington.  Soon  after  we 
all  sailed  from  New  York  to  Hamburg  and  located  in  Frankfort 
on  the  Main  in  Germany,  where  we  children  attended  school  for 
two  years  while  your  grandfather  traveled  as  correspondent  for 
various  California  and  Eastern  journals,  notably  for  the  San 
Francisco  Bulletin,  the  Sacramento  Union  and  Harpers'  Magazine. 
His  travels  covered  Germany,  Austria,  Russia,  Denmark,  Sweden, 
Norway  and  Iceland.  Some  of  his  articles  were  subsequently 
brought  together  and  published  in  book  form  under  the  titles, 
"An  American  Family  in  Germany"  and  "The  Land  of  Thor." 
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In  1863  we  returned  to  Washington  for  a  few  months  and 
then  to  California.  From  this  time  on  until  1866  your  grand- 
father made  many  trips  into  the  interior  from  the  Pacific  coast, 
through  California,  Arizona  and  Nevada.  He  wrote  many  arti- 
cles for  Harpers'  Magazine,  some  of  which  were  republished  in 
book  form  under  the  titles,  "Adventures  in  the  Apache  Country," 
"Washoe  Revisited,"  "Bodie  Bluff,"  etc.  I  have  been  told  by  resi- 
dents of  Arizona  that  his  book  on  the  Apache  country  is  now  re- 
garded as  one  of  the  best  available  authorities  on  the  early  set- 
tlement of  that  territory. 

Your  grandfather  finally  became  interested  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  mining  industry.  In  common  with  many  others  he 
thought  the  interests  of  the  miners  were  being  neglected  by  the 
government.  The  building  up  of  the  State  was  so  far  owing  al- 
most wholly  to  the  product  of  the  mines,  and  the  progress  was 
rapid  considering  the  far  removal  by  land  or  sea  from  all  out- 
side civilization,  yet  Congress  had  done  very  little  toward  the 
adjustment  of  mining  rights. 

Your  grandfather  was  selected  to  proceed  to  Washington  and 
persuade  Congress  to  inaugurate  a  systematic  inquiry  into  the 
state  and  requirements  of  the  mining  interests.  He  proposed  to 
have  the  work  put  in  charge  of  the  best  available  talent  in  mining 
engineering.  This  was  finally  arranged,  with  the  provision, 
however,  that  he  should  first  serve  as  Commissioner  and  make  a 
preliminary  report  outlining  the  scope  of  the  proposed  inquiry. 
It  was  not  an  easy  task,  owing  to  the  great  size  of  the  field,  the 
difficulties  ot  access  to  many  of  the  camps,  and  the  variety  of  in- 
terests represented. 

As  the  result  of  two  years'  work  the  Government  published 
two  volumes,  one  in  1867,  the  other  in  1868  under  the  title  "Min- 
eral Resources  of  the  United  States,  by  J.  Ross  Browne."  These 
volumes  are  remarkable  for  their  comprehensive  character,  and 
have  proved  to  be  of  much  value  to  the  mining  industry  of  tha 
West.  They  are  standard  books  of  reference  to  the  present  day. 
There  was  required  both  ingenuity  and  industry  to  collect  and 
classify  so  much  reliable  information  in  so  short  a  time. 

In  1868  your  grandfather  was  appointed,  by  President  John- 
son, United  States  Minister  to  China.  He  was  made  the  suc- 
cessor of  that  monumental  humbug  Anson  Burlingame.  The  lat- 
ter while  United  States  minister  at  Peking  had  conceived  the  idea 
of  a  great  Chinese  embassy  to  visit  the  civilized  nations  of  the 
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world,  and  to  impress  upon  them  the  good  will  which  China  bore 
to  them,  and  the  desire  of  China  to  open  its  doors  and  adopt 
their  methods  of  civilization,  etc.,  etc.  He  had  himself  appointed 
by  the  Chinese  Government  as  Ambassador  in  Chief,  and  came 
on  with  a  gorgeously  costumed  embassy.  Barnum  could 
hardly  have  gotten  up  a  better  show.  The  whole  undertaking 
while  apparently  theatrical  was  nevertheless  impressive,  and 
your  grandfather  proceeded  to  Peking  and  entered  upon  his  duties 
with  the  enthusiastic  anticipation  of  some  great  work  to  do.  But 
it  did  not  take  him  long  to  find  out  the  lack  of  foundation  for 
Burlingame's  pretensions,  and  that  the  Chinese  authorities  were 
possessed  with  an  abiding  suspicion  and  hatred  of  all  foreigners, 
were  violently  opposed  to  any  innovation,  and  had  yielded  to  Bur- 
ligame's  pressure  merely  as  a  temporary  expedient  to  gain  time. 
He  reported  all  of  this  fully  to  the  Government  in  Washington, 
but  meanwhile  there  had  been  a  change  of  administration  and  he 
was  notified  that  his  views  were  in  direct  opposition  to  the  policy 
of  the  Government  and  that  his  proposed  successor  was  already 
selected.  So  he  returned  to  California  after  something  more  than 
a  year's  absence,  feeling  a  natural  indignation  at  the  injustice  of 
his  treatment.  It  is  true  that,  owing  to  strong  expressions  of 
confidence  and  regret  by  a  large  body  of  American  residents  in 
Shanghai,  he  was  notified  by  our  Government  authorities  that  he 
might  under  conditions  return  to  his  duties  in  Peking,  but  he  could 
see  no  promise  in  the  mission,  and  declined  the  honor.  His  of- 
ficial reports  were  pigeon-holed  and  permanently  suppressed,  but 
he  soon  found  the  opportunity  to  make  his  views  public  in  Cali- 
fornia, where  the  Chinese  character  was  better  understood,  and 
it  was  not  many  years  before  the  correctness  of  his  views  were 
definitely  established  and  recognized  both  at  home  and  abroad. 

This  mission  was  very  embarrassing  to  your  grandfather 
financially,  as  he  took  with  him  his  entire  family,  excepting  my 
younger  brother  and  myself,  and  the  ministerial  salary  was  en- 
tirely inadequate  to  pay  the  cost.  He  mortgaged  his  home  to 
meet  his  obligations,  and  this  was  a  source  of  worry  to  him  as  he 
was  never  able  to  clear  the  property.  He  sold  his  place  in  Oak- 
land, and  built  in  the  foothills  near  Temescal  the  place  known  as 
"Pagoda  Hill."  This  was  in  1870,  and  in  the  following  year  he 
made  a  trip  to  London  and  tried  to  negotiate  the  sale  of  an  im- 
portant mine,  but  failed.  He  then  inspected  and  reported  upon 
various  mines  in  California  and  Nevada,  and  earned  a  fairly  good 
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income  by  that  means,  but  his  family  had  gradually  become  more 
expensive  and  he  was  not  able  to  get  ahead  as  he  had  planned 
to  do. 

Your  grandfather  died  in  Oakland  on  the  8th  of  December, 
1875,  in  his  fifty-fifth  year.  He  was  actively  engaged  in  the  ef- 
fort to  provide  for  the  future  of  his  family  up  to  the  last.  His 
death  was  quite  sudden.  The  cause  was  apparently  appendicitis, 
the  treatment  of  which  by  surgical  operation  was  not  generally 
known  at  that  time. 

Thus  ended  the  career  of  one  of  the  most  energetic,  active 
and  versatile  men  I  ever  knew.  He  had  much  initiative  ability, 
and  possessed  a  remarkable  facility  in  quickly  grasping  the  salient 
features  of  any  subject  he  came  in  contact  with.  This  was 
shown  in  his  youth,  when  at  the  age  of  twenty  he  was  able  to 
adapt  himself  so  readily  to  the  taxing  duty  of  reporting  the  pro- 
ceedings of  Congress  and  later  in  reporting  the  debates  of  the 
Constitutional  Convention  in  California,  in  connection  with  which 
he  was  obliged  to  put  into  intelligible  shape  many  speeches  by 
vigorous  minded  but  illiterate  delegates.  It  was  also  shown  in 
his  success  in  reporting  upon  the  mineral  resources  of  the  West, 
with  very  little  prior  experience.  I  can  well  remember  hearing 
him  say,  in  the  early  seventies,  that  he  was  sorely  pressed  for 
ready  cash  and  did  not  know  how  to  obtain  it.  On  the  following 
day  he  left  home  with  a  valise  containing  principally  blank  paper 
and  sketching  materials.  He  visited  many  mining  camps,  and 
after  three  months  returned  with  $7000  which  he  had  earned  by 
painting  pictures  of  mining  hoists  and  mills,  and  writing  descrip- 
tive reports  upon  the  conditions  prevailing  in  the  districts,  for 
the  benefit  of  the  mining  offices  in  New  York  and  Boston.  I  was 
much  impressed  by  his  ingenuity  in  devising  and  carrying  out 
this  method  of  replenishing  his  coffers. 

There  were  few  men  so  broadly  and  thoroughly  posted  on  the 
resources  of  the  West.  He  was  a  loyal  citizen  of  California,  glor- 
ied in  its  climate  and  natural  resources,  and  was  ever  ready  to 
proclaim  that  he  would  rather  live  here  than  in  any  other  spot  on 
earth* 

Regarding  your  grandfather's  religion,  I  can  only  say  that 
like  his  father  he  was  an  ardent  lover  of  nature  and  a  believer  in 
a  divine  providence,  but  not  in  the  prevailing  methods  of  worship. 
I  never  knew  him  to  attend  church,  nor  to  criticize  others  for  do- 
ing so.    He  was  strictly  tolerant  and  left  the  question  of  religious 
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instruction  of  children  to  the  judgment  of  the  mother.  His  feel- 
ing of  good  will  to  his  fellow  man  was  always  uppermost,  and  he 
was  forever  helping  someone  who  excited  his  sympathy. 

There  existed  a  warm  feeling  of  friendship  between  your 
grandfather  and  the  Reverend  L.  Hamilton  of  the  Independent 
Presbyterian  Church,  Oakland's  most  liberal  and  able  pastor.  Nat- 
urally they  could  not  agree  upon  a  code,  but  there  was  a  strong 
bond  of  sympathy  between  them.  I  have  the  copy  of  a  memorial 
service  preached  by  Mr.  Hamilton  in  honor  of  your  grandfather, 
which  you  may  find  in  the  scrapbook  hereto  appended.  His  ac- 
complishments and  virtues  were  extolled  in  many  obituary  notices 
both  at  home  and  abroad. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  his  more  important  books  in  cate- 
gorical order: 
(  1)     Etchings  of  a  Whaling  Cruise. .  .Harper  &  Brothers,  1846 

(  2)     Yusef,  a  Crusade  in  the  East Harper  &  Brothers,  1855 

(  3)     Report  of  Debates  in  the  Convention  of  California 

Washington,  D.  C,  1850 

(  4)     The  Coast  Rangers  of  California 

Harpers'  Magazine,  June,  1861 

(  5)     Crusoe's  Island,  and  Sketches  of  Adventure  in  California 

and  Washoe Harper  &  Brothers,  1864 

(  6)     An  American  Family  in  Germany,  a  Whirl  through  Al- 

f  geria,  and  a  Visit  to  the  Salt  Mines  of  Wieliczka 

Harper  &  Brothers,  1866 

(  7)     The  Land  of  Thor. Harper  &  Brothers,  1867 

(  8)     Adventures  in  the  Apache  Country,  Washoe  Revisited, 
Bodie  Bluff,  The  Dead  Sea  of  the  West,  Mono  Lake, 

Walker  River,  The  Reese  River  Country 

Harper  &  Brothers,  1868 

/,  i)r^,     (  9)     The  Mineral  Resources  of  the  United  States  1867 

Government  Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.  C. 

i-  d        (10)     The  Mineral  Resources  of  the  United  States,  1868 

Government  Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.  C. 

(11)     Letters  and  Exploration  of  Lower  California 

H.  H.  Bancroft  &  Co.,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  1869 

^  ^  (12)     Resources  of  The  Pacific  Slope 

D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York,  1869 
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